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the election of 1800, while the chapter entitled "The man and the 
lawyer" is well stocked with new information. Nor is the portrait given 
of Marshall the only biographical asset of these pages: the gradually 
and skilfully filled-in picture of that curious compound of human nature 
which is known to history as Thomas Jefferson, though drawn with ob- 
vious effort at fairness, affords an excellent Lucifer for the federalist 
paradise. Also, the sketch given of the activities of Elbridge Gerry in 
France affords a diverting miniature of the most egregious ass of Amer- 
ican annals. The academic reader, too, can not but be charmed by the 
sincere enthusiasm that pervades Mr. Beveridge's volumes for intellect- 
ual promise and achievement as it was seen through contemporary eyes. 
"There were giants in those days." 

In short, while not free of faults, it is a work which was well worth 
doing, conceived and executed on a broad scale, with fine enthusiasm 
for the subject and admirable devotion to the truth. The task of pub- 
lishers and printers has also been discharged in a most praiseworthy 
fashion. But. three misprints have been noted : volume i, p. 257, foot- 
note 5, where "1875" should read 1785; 1:324, where "Melancthon" 
appears without the "h"; 2:357, line 3, where "objections" should 
probably read "obligations." The index is adequate. 

Edward F. Corwin 

Autobiography of George Dewey. Admiral of the navy. (New York: 
Charles Seribner's Sons, 1913. Popular edition, 1916. 337 p, 
$1.50 net) 

The post of admiral of the navy, created in 1899 for George Dewey, 
expired automatically upon his death this last winter, and with it 
vanished also a connecting lank which had for an unusual period 
bound the present to the past. Under the terms of its creation its 
incumbent was to remain upon the active list for life; and it is said 
that from his desk in the navy department Admiral Dewey exercised 
continuously a moderating influence upon the impatience of officers, 
an educating influence upon the civilian head of the department, and 
a reassuring influence upon his fellow-countrymen. So long as Dewey 
insisted, as he did, that the navy was a credit to the United States, 
the public refused to take too seriously the noisy scolding and com- 
plaining of the critics of our naval establishment. 

The moderator is now gone, but this autobiography, although in 
form only a cheap reprint of the first -edition, remains a monument to 
the sagacity and courage without which no man could have helped to 
bridge the gap between wooden sailing frigates and armored steel 
battleships. The author wisely passes over the unfortunate but unim- 
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portant aberration of judgment in 1900, when for a few days he 
imagined that he might be a presidential candidate, and has only a 
kind though regretful allusion to the shift in public opinion that fol- 
lowed the ovation that greeted him on his return from the orient in 
1899. "Had I died on the way across the Atlantic," he says, "there 
would have been an outpouring of subscriptions which would have 
promptly rebuilt the temporary arch ... in marble" (p. 289). 

The victory in Manila bay on May 1, 1899, upon which Dewey's 
naval fame is based, was a surprise in its completeness, but an accident 
only for those who were unaware of the changes that had crept over 
the navy in the last ten years. The oldest of the steel cruisers of the 
new navy had been in commission only since 1887, and the first of the 
battleships, the Indiana, since 1895. Captain Mahan's epochal work 
in the naval war college was still fresh in navy circles, and his tested 
theories were now inspiring the Spanish war operations from the naval 
strategy board. It was a surprise that the Spanish ships, fighting 
under their own forts, had no power of resistance; the Santiago fight 
contained a similar revelation, and only the final publication of the 
Spanish sources explained the causes of Spain's collapse. But it was 
no accident that Dewey's fleet did itself credit. For years he had 
been studying the field of his great success, and the reorganization of 
the naval establishment. And with the cooperation of Assistant-Secre- 
tary Roosevelt, who was responsible for his detail to the Asiatic station, 
he had at last a fleet well-armed, well-manned, and well-munitioned. 

Only in the initial battle of Manila bay did Farragut's "Damn the 
torpedoes" spirit get a chance to show itself in the Spanish war. 
Dewey's brief but comprehensive instructions "to see that the Spanish 
Squadron does not leave the Pacific Coast, and then [to carry on] of- 
fensive operations in Philippine Islands" (p. 179), left him wide dis- 
cretion as to ways and means. But so small a navy was not warranted 
in steaming into mined harbors controlled by permanent land fortifica- 
tions, and although the navy department openly congratulated Dewey 
after he had won success, it sent peremptory orders to the North Atlantic 
squadron, under Sampson, to refrain from risking the loss of any of its 
major units. Schley took no risks off Cienfuegos, nor did the united 
squadron try to force the Santiago channel. The whole Santiago cam- 
paign might have had a vastly different course had not a realization of 
what Dewey escaped served to tie the hands of his eastern colleagues. 

The simple narrative that Dewey gives of his relations with the Ger- 
man squadron during the blockade of Manila calls for a reading in the 
light thrown upon the situation by Thayer's Hay. For Dewey, the 
discussion was too unimportant to be stated in despatches, or brought 
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to worry the ear of President McKinley; and we are still in ignorance, 
that can be relieved only by the uncovering of the German archive, as 
to what was the real intent of Admiral von Diedrichs. But there is 
some reason to believe that Dewey's assurance, fortified by the open 
cordiality of Captain Chichester, nipped in the beginning a none-too- 
diplomatic German intrigue in the Philippines, with which Prince Henry 
of Prussia had clearly not been implicated a few months earlier. 

The book is entitled to a specially careful re-reading, in the light of 
present events. 

Frederic L. Paxson 

Life and times of Booker T. Washington. By B. F. Riley, D.D., LL.D. 
Introduction by Edgar Y. Mullins, D.D., LL.D., president of South- 
ern Baptist theological seminary. (New York, Chicago, and To- 
ronto : Fleming H. Revell company, 1916. 301 p. $1.50 net) 
This volume sets forth the life work of Booker T. Washington in a 
clear and concise form. The reader of its pages will be led to under- 
stand the nature of the great task which Washington accomplished, the 
difficulties which he encountered, and the elements of character in the 
man which enabled him to rise through obstacles and adversities to the 
wonderful success which he attained. The pages of the book reflect to a 
degree, both in the introduction and in the body of the volume, a spirit 
of patronage and condescension, which may be entirely unconscious on 
the part of the writers. For the most part, however, honor is given 
where honor is due, and the volume shows much sympathy and appre- 
ciation of the problems, character, and achievement of the negro race, 
and of its possibilities as exemplified in Washington's career. 

One does not find in the volume, as a matter of course, the vital inter- 
est imparted in Mr. Washington's autobiography, in his Up from. 
slavery. No one should expect any biography to be so readable as a 
great man's own story of his life. The early chapters of Mr. Riley's 
volume give a valuable and somewhat philosophical discussion of the 
condition of the negro in the south in the decades immediately follow- 
ing the civil war — his poverty, his ignorance, his seemingly hopeless 
condition of friendlessness and debt. Young Washington represented 
what was quite common among his people, a condition of dire poverty 
and hardship. But under these hard conditions he showed a marvelous 
thirst for knowledge, an aspiration and ambition, and a persistency and 
perseverance in finding ways and means to satisfy his desires. Mr. 
Riley tells the story of Washington's pathway through tribulation to 
victory. Washington's early years in slavery, the devotion of his igno- 
rant mother, his hardships in the West Virginia mines, his first gleams 



